BRITISH AGRICULTURE
reached its culminating point in 1918 when it was
almost three times as big as the 1904 crop. Subse-
quently the crop diminished, but in recent years it
was still about 20 per cent, over the average level of
the last pre-war years. It must also be remembered
that the increased standards of living enjoyed by the
population of Great Britain since the war have led to a
considerable decline in the demand for potatoes.
Potatoes in Great Britain do not represent a staple
article of diet to the same extent as they do in Germany,
for instance. The turnip crop has greatly diminished
in recent years, and in 1936 it was only half of the
average crop during the last ten pre-war years.
As against this fairly general decline in the produc-
tion of agriculture proper we find that livestock
inventories have increased, though as in most other
countries the number of horses has decreased as the
result of mechanization : about one-fifth since 1913.
The most valuable branch of horse-breeding is repre-
sented by the thoroughbred stud farms, which are still
on a very high level, and in addition there are numerous
private amateurs who breed blood stock on a smaller
scale. The number of cattle in Great Britain is slowly
and steadily on the increase in accordance with the
tendency we have already seen of turning plough land
into pasturage, and to-day it is about one quarter
greater than in 1884. In 1913 there were almost
7 million head of cattle in the country, and by 1936
the number had increased to 7*9 million. Dairy
farming is in fact the most important single branch of
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